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AB.STRACT^ ^ 

This reporx is the second, part of a continuing effort 
to evaluate the economic content and related teaching strategies of 
new social studies textbook series used in the elementary grades. The 
tollowing five textbook series ar^^examined : (1) .The World of Mankind 
(Follett) ; (2) The Ginn Social Scieace Sieries; (3) pur Family of Man 
(Harder and Row); T^jT Man and his Wocld (Noble and Noble); and (5) ^ 
The 3adliQr Social Science Program. The study consist s of four major 
parts. Thfe firs.t part identifi^es . the major economic ^oncepts found in 
the esl^men^ary textboo.ks. Part two focuses on the evaluation of the 
treatment o^fi^economic .content in ^the intermediate grades; The third 
part analyzes teaching strategies by examining^ objectives, suggested 
^ctiviti^s; arid evaluation methods. Speci'fic .strengths and^ weaknesses 
•of the new ••textbook, series are ^^scribed^ and suggestions for 
strengthening thB instructional component are provided. The final 
part contains 11 specif ic^recomjnendations for publishers. 
()luthor/^M) ^ - 
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PREJFACE ^ 

in recent yjears, most new social s^adies textbook series developed for the 

• elementary . grades ^ave included concepts from the social science disci- 
plines, of anthropology, sociology, political science, and economics as well' 
as from the traditional disciplines of^^ef^^aphy and history. The new series 
place less stress on the old expository mode of instruction, emphasizing in^ 
stead the inquiry mode, in which "higher levels of intellectual activities are 
the focal point. \ ^ 

This repo rt is the second part of a continuing, \ef fort to evaluate the treat- 
menjr of ecpnomic content and related teaching strategies of new social 
studies textbook series used in the elemtjentary grades. Five textbook series 
are examined in the present study.' (TiCn different textbook series were ex- 

• amined in the first report, which was published in 1973. ) 

This study consists of four major parts. The first part identifies the major 
economic concepts typically found in the textbooks for the primary grades. 
The authors present these concepts as part of a conceptual framework, 
which is used to' indicate important conceptual dimensions and relation^- 
.ships. Also identified are those economic dimensions and relationships 
which are not developed or inadequately) developed in the texts along with 
detailed suggestions for improving the present, treatment. The second part 
follows the same general format descrfbed above bi^ fo'cuses on the evalu- 
ation of the treatment of economic content in the intermediate grades. 

The third part deals with the teaching strategies associated with the eco- 
.nomic content of theti^xtfafok s e iles. A llu Ve=part analyris, focusing on ob- 
jectives, suggested activities, and evaluatioft methods, is jised in the exami^ 
nation of teaching st^'ategies. Specific strengths and weaknesses of* the new 
textbook series are describtsd, and a number of detailed suggestions for 
strengthening the instructional component^e provided. 

The final part' contains eleven specific recommendations for publishers. 
* These recommendations are generally apj^licable *to eacK of the textbook 
v^eries, and thpir implementation will s^engtben the presentation of eco- 
nomic content and instructional strategies. y > 
. ^ Wei hope this study will enable publishers and authors to systematically 
improve their treatment of the economic component of their social studies 
texts. The report %lso should be useful to directors of workshops in eco-' 
nomici eduction and to instructors of methods courses in the social studies 
in identifying both the economic content and related teactiirig strategies 
typically found in new texts. For the same reason s, the report should prove 

V ^ • • 



useful to school systems.which are developing independently the economic 
component if their own social studies curriculum. Additionally, research 
findings will alert textbook selection committees to* the lands of things they 
should be looking foi* if they are concerned with better economic^duca- 
tion. Classroom teachers will find that the report points out strengths and 
weaknesses ©f texts in the ared^of economic edilcation, and makes specific 
suggestions for improving the textbook treatment. 

The authors express their appreciation to the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, 
and the Joint Council oi> Economic Education for their support of this 
study and to \fs. Vicki Kegler and Ms. Edith Ennis for their assistance in 
the preparation, editing, and typing of the :qaanuscript. We are especially 
indebted to B. L. Barnes, Dean of the College of Business Administration, 
fo^ ensuring that the results of this study wilkbe available to interested 
pfersons. " 

Donald G. Davison 
^ . Larry G. Sgontz 

Richard' Shepardson 

^ . ^ May, 1975 m 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report is the second part of a study which continues efforts to eval- 
uate the economic content and teaching strategies of "new social studies , 
textbook series that are used in grades one through six m tUe elementary 
schools. The present study is tin examination of five textbook series by a " 
committee composed of two economists and one social ^dies curriculum 
specialist (see Appendix^). The textbook series selected for evaluation 
were not included^ in the ten textlDOoks' evaluated in the^report of 1973 by 
Djavison, Kilgore, and Sgontz.^ Except for one series^ the textbooks ^valu- 
ated here were published since those included in the 1973 report. 

Specialized tasks were assigned to the members of the committee. The 
two major tasl^;^ of the economists were: (1) to determine the ecpnomic 
content covered in the text|)ook series, and (2) to determine whether the 
economic content was treated in a systematic, accurate, and analytical man- 
ner. The curriculum specialist assumed major responsibility for reporting 
and assessing teaching strategies associated with the economic content in 
' the textbook series. 

Because of significant variation in the treatment of economic content, the 
first report^ divided the social studies textbook series into two categories. 
Textbooks in the first category presented economic content in separate units 
or chapters, thus making it relatively easy to identify the economics. Text-s 
books using an integrated approach were also placed in the first category 
if the teacher's guide clearly indicated th^ scope of the economic content 
presented to students and thej location of this content in the text.\ 

The second category included those textbook series in which: (1) the 
economic content was difficult or impossible to determine; (2) the content 
identifieci as economics in the teachpr's guides was not well developed in 
the* text; or (d) the content identified as economics consisted mainly of 
descriptive statements rather than concepts and their structure. ' ^ 

Although the series examined in this report vary in their treafinent of 
economic content, each of the series generally uses the "integrative ap- 
proach," incorporating economic concepts into tie general body of social* 
• studies content, rather than presenting economics in separate units or chap^ii^j^ 



1 Donald G. Davisoi^, John^H. Kilgore, and Larry G. Sgontz, Economics in Social 
Studies Textbooks: -An Evaluation of the Economics and the Teaching^ Strategiesiin So- 
cio/ Studies Textbooks, El0mentary Grades (1-6) (New York: Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 1973). ^ 

2 Ibid., p. 25. 
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CHART I 

Economic Content, 
Elementary Grades 1-6 



The Basic E<2ondmie 
Problem — Scarcity 
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ters. Therefore, the textbook series in this report are treated under one 
category. > . f 

Chart I, "Economic Content, Elementary. Grades 1-6,*' was constructed 
and used ,to faeilitate the evaluati(in of the economic content 6f^ selected 
textbook series in the first report. Since thaeconomic .concepts contained in 
the five textbook . serijes examined in this^poil: generally correspond to 
those contained in Cliartvl, this chart, with some changes incorporated for 
grades five^and six, wiW continue to be used as a reference <5^oint. 

Chaft I is based on. the economic content of social studies textbooks ex- 
ij;^ned,at both the primary and intermediate Jevels.''None of the textbooks 
covers all the contend* included in th^ chart, nor does any follow the ofder of 
the outline. The outline is simply ^a uMul way of organizing this report 
and, we hope, of presenting the iEinal results in a mejiningful fashion. More- 
over, Chart I does not include all categories tjiAt are identified ^s economics 
iiT the textbook series; rather, it contains only tbat content which w^ 'beHev^ 
most economists would consider as the subject matter of economics. 

No attempt has been made to identify and evaluate the economic con- 
tent covered in each grade level. Instead,, the economic content is discussed 
separately for two blocks of grades, primary (1-4)3 and intermediate (5-6). 
Although there is some repetftion at the iiil»rmediate grade level, generally 
the cratent,«overed in the primary grades corresponds >to the concepts in- 
cluded in the first thtee classifications of the chart: \ ^ 

(1) The Basic Economic Problem,- | 

(2) The Economic Process, and ' ' 

(3) Common Characteristics of the Economic Process.' 

.To facilitate future discussions, these three classifications have been placed 

in Chart la. ^ v * ^ ^ 

The development of -concepts appearing4n the last three major, dassifi- 
^ cations, Economij Systems, the Mixed Economy, and Economic Growth, 

occurred almost exclusively In the intermediate grades. 



3 Although grades K-3 and grades 4-6 are traditionally refeped to as primary and 
intermediate grades, this report includes grade 4 as a primary ratOier than an interme- 
diate grade. ^ ^ . 

3 
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PRIMARY GRADE TEXTBOOKS 



This section of the report deals with the economic content of the five 
textbook series for grades 1-4. Generally ,f in each part of this section th^re 
wilt be a descriptipn of the conceptual dimensions and relationships which 
the committee believes should receive consideration in each ^{ the major 
classifications in Chart la. ' * • ' ' ' 



, CHARTj|[a : \ 

Economic Content, 
Elementary Grades 1-4 



0}, 



Wants 



The Kasic Econanaic 
Problem — Scarcity 



^ Income * Choice Klaking 'Opportunity Cost/ 
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Resource 
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The Basic Economic JProblem^Scarcity^ \ , f * • ^ 

Scarcity is the basic building block underlying all economio|analysis; it 
refers to'tlje relationship be^6en people's wants for goods\and sei^ces and 
the rei^ources required for tKeir production. Scarcity exists because the sup- 
ply 'of resources is not sufficient to provide' all the goods and services de- 
sired by members' of a society. , ^ ^ • • ^ 
Because of scarcity, choice making is requiij^, and «very society must ' 
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have institutiohal arrangements which provide answers ^ to the following 
questions: (1) what goods and services will be pr6duced?; (2) how will- 
goodk^aod-services 6e produced?; £&d (3) for whom will goods and ser^ces 
bepfroduced? 

The idea that choices at the level of the economic system as a* whole have 
to be made about what, how, and for whom^may be too abstract for stu- 
dents at the primary grade level to appreciate. If this is the case, scarcity 
and the necessity for choice making can be illustrated at a difflerent level. 
One example would be to discuss scarcity in terins of family wants, limited ; 
family income, atid family choice making. This view of scarcity we shall 
term the "wants-iucome gap;" and it is included in Chart la^ Scarcity, at the' 
level of the economic system as a whole we shall call the "wants-resource 
gap,** and this view of scarcity is contained in Chart lb (see p. 15J. We as-^ 
sume that eventually students should understand that incomes are limited 
because resources are luaaited. 

The Treptment of Scarcity 

Except for oae series, the teacher's, guides provide an overview of 'the eco- 
nomic content presimiably developed in each of the series. The overviews 
stress ,the importance of the concept scarcity in terms of the wants-resource ^ 
gap, and the need for choices or decisions. However, there is at b6st only 
incidental reference to the wants^resource gap in the Student's ,text; niore- 
over, the authors' of this report were unable to discovejj any direct or sig- 
nificant development of th^wants-income gap. v 

As was the case^lBr two of the series examined in the first report, all of 
" the texts ip this report sfenply introduce an^ re-introduce students at dif- 
ferent grade level? to the idea that some member (s) of the family \vork 
outside the home to earn "money" and that^the family uses this mpney to 
btiy goods and services^ needed" and wanted. They do not introduce stu- 
dients to the idea th^t a ^ap exists between family's' wants for goods and 
services and family income required to obtain these goods and services. 

^The inability or j^willingness of authors to deal directly with th^ fbnda- . 
mental concepts associated with scarcity (wants-income gap) and related 
decision , making in jthe primary grade texts is difficult to understand. The 
behavior of individuals and families is the major focal point of these grades, 
and there ^re excellent opportunities to develop significant edonoirj^Lc di- 
mensions of these behavioral patterns in a manner which can be both mean- ' * 
ingful ^and interesting to youngslters. Moreover, an understanding of the 
concepts of scarcity ancrtjhoice making seems to be a prerequisite fof deal- 
ing with' other economic concepts. , 

< 

Choice Making, Because households have insufficient income to satisfy 
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all their wants, decisions must be made aboqt the disposi^on of inconfte. 
For most families, the bulk of income is earned from the s^le of labor ser- 
vices, and ft takes the form of money payments per unit of time (week, 
month, year). There are, of bourse, other sources ^f income, such as in- 
terest, rent, and transfers; and income, fieed not in the form of mpney^ 
payments. The sources o& income and the subtleties surrounding the defi- 
nition of income may be 1J)0 much for students at the primary gjade level » 
^ to comprehend, so it might be advisable te concentrate on income from la- 
bor services and to refine the, concept of income at the upper grade levels, 
yowever, care should be- taken to avoid identifying income .as money. 
" ' ' ritouseholds make choj^ces about which goods to, consume, how much in- 
come ^>save, and^'.through th^ political^ process, how" much income to pay 
,An taxes ; ffhese choices involve a comparison of thfe benefits and costs of 
^ ^ternatives. The co&£^ concept that' economists emphasize is, opportunity 
cost, wi^ch is defined generally as sacrificed altematiyes. For example, the 
benefit from savings is increased coi^umption in the future; the oppor- 
tunity cost saving is sacrificed consumption in the present. 

Again, as was the typical case for texts covered in the first report; authors 
failed to develop impprt^lnt economic diqiensions of choice *faal;ing. Trjidi- 
tional topics of individuals, families, and government are covered and pro- 
vide effective ve^cles for introducing young students to the relevant; di- 
mensions of choice making, but the authors persist in focusing on unim- 
portant or irrelevant dimensions of the concept. ^ 
• In the discussion of situations involving families, the authors stf-ess tjie 
distinctiorf between needs and wants rather than the relation^p .between 
, a family's wants for goods, family income,, a»d the tneed for mnilies to 
make choices. Great stress is placed on children's ability tp distinguish bfi^*^ 
twcen wants and needs, although neither term is satisfacto^Iy defined, nor 
is the. econonlic importance of these .concepts expIaineS'. The ^textbooks 
stress the idea that people have both n^ds and wants and that needs must 
be sajtisfied before wants. . ^ , • 

Although an abundance of opportumties existed, only a single instance 
'can be cited in which' authprs attempted tb develop the relationships be- 
tyveen the concepts of scarcity and choice making under, the topic "fam- 
I ilies." There are a few instances involving spending choices or decisions by *^ 
f a child, but even these situatipns do not focus on the conc^ts of scarcity 
and choice making. The typical situations raise the question of what chil- 
dren should do when they want a particular good but lack enough money 
to pay for that good, or what they should do when they are presented with * ^ 
a choice between a good which satisfies a need and a good which satisfies 
a want. There is no discussion of the unlimited nature of people's wants for 

6 . , , 
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goods and serv%ces», of prict and incojne constraints, or of the need for 

* choipe making. * ' 

Textbopks would be strengthened if authors would shift their attention 
from an examination of the \v^ts-needs dichotomy and concentrate on the 
idea that few if any households have sufficient income to purchase alj^the 
goods required to satisfy their wants, and hence choices must be made 
about the disposition of income. The time and space allocated to "needs 
and warjts" could be 3pent on introducing children to the need for ranking 
and attaching priorities to different kinds of consumer goods, given income 
and price cpnstraints. Once children realize that, all wants for goods cannot 
be sati^ied* and that choices must be made, the stage is set for 'introducing; 
children to the basic analytical conceptSsf opportunity cost. This' ^proacli 
would provide authors wjth a powerful tool to strengthen children's -under- 
standing of the economic dimensions of ^family and community* decisions. 

The concept of saviQg,i,s discussed in all the. texts butVnot in tHb context 
of scarcity an^ .choice making. Instead, authors' are concerned wdth the 
place where savings could be stored (piggy banks or cominercial b'anks). 
They do not treat "saving as a family decision invojving a choice between' 
present and future ccmsxmiptioh. ^ 

• ' Each of tBe textbook series introduces children to important features of 
the role of government in the economy. Children Are^ introduced to the idea 
that ^ovemlnent provides many goods and service^ which satisfy unportant 
wants of people, that government must have incojne to be able to provide 
the goods, and services, and that taxes p^ovide^ government with this in- 
come. The stage is set to develop the concepts of scarcity, choice making, 
and opportunity cost in the context of governmental decision making, but 
again, the authors do not develop these basic concepts. 

The Economic Process 

In Chart la, "the economic process is identified as the use of resources to ^ 
produce outpi^ts that are consumed to satisfy wants. 'Through an examina- 
tion ^f the concepts contained in the economic process, children may 
acquire a series of simple but significant economic understandings includ- 
ing: (1) the idea* that the ultimate objective^of gconomic activuy is the 
satisfaction of wants, (2) that economic wants are satisfied through the 
consumption of goods and services, (3) that, in most cases, goods and ser- 
vices must be produced before they can be consumed, (4) that the pro- 
ductibnvof goods and services involves the use of resources or inputs, (5) 
that resources are limited relative to people's wants for goods and services, 
(6) that choices must be made aniong goods to be produced and not to be 
produced, and (7) that the use of resources in the production of at given 
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good predu3es the use of those resources in the production of some other 
good. - Y ^ 

Authors /introduce their readers to most of the major V^onoepts contained 
ivt the e^nomic process; resources, production, outputs, consumption, and 
wanf. satisfaction. However, the'treatment of these concepts isf generally un- 
satisfactory. The terms or concepts are not carefully defined, impoytant di- 
mensions of the concepts are not developed, and there is almost no devel- 
opment of simple but basic relationships among concepts. The textbook 
treatment of these concepts is discussed below. 

Resourced and the PToduction Process. In four of the five overvieVs pro- 
vided in teacher's guides, the importance ^j|_the wants-resource gap is 
stressed. Assuming) that this notion of the scarcity gap is too abstract for 
primary grade cliildr^n, they still should be introduce^ to certain dimen- 
sions of resources, including the four traditional classifications of resources, 
their definitions, and their two major characteristics. 

^In the first report, some textbooks provided excellent examples of the 
production process, illustrating the use of resources in the production o£ 
specific goods. Thp idea was developed that the production of goods in- 
volves the use of a combination of resources (labor, natur^ capital, and 
management),* and although the treatment was not completely satisfactory, 
some of the authors did inboduce children to the fovix major classifications 
of resoul'ces and their definitioff;^. . * 

» A substantial number of instances describing resources used in the pro- 
duction of goods can be cited in the 'five texjbook senes covered in thi^e- 
port. However, the treatment is unlikely to starengthen students undemand- 
ing of either .the important economic'-^^imensioris of resources or of the pro- 
duction process. Authors generally introduce economic concepts in a frag- 
mented and disjointed mariner and within a geographical or historical 
rathir than an economic context. \ ' 

At grades one and two, typically, children are introduced to labor as a 
productive factor; in grades tw^ and three the emphasis is on natural re- 
sources as a productive factor^ ^However, in the discussion of labor re- 
sources, the focus is on the way in which households earn income through 
the sale of their labor services, 'and not on the production process. Natural 
reisources are discussed in a geographical context, and, the objectiye seems 
to be for childbren to identify resources and products by region. 

In two series, children are introduced to the term "capital" or "capital 
go(J&s," but in most texts children are simply provided with examples of 
various tools or equipinent used in the-production of different goods. Again, 
the authors do not attempt to develop economic understandings, but in- 
stead the objective seems to be to acquaint children with the different tools 



used m the production of gdods in different time periods (history) or to 
identify th^ tools used in the production (5f a good produced within a region, 
(geography). * ^ 

Authors generally do not provide definitions of resources in either ihe 
student's text or in the accompanying glossary, wiiere the attempt is made, 
" the results are generally unsatisfactory. In one text, natural respurces are • 
y^- — ^defined as "jhings in nature in which man has found a use," ^na ir\ another 
text they are define^ as "things found in the area that people can use to 
make what they need." In one glossary, capital is defined as "the amount of 
money a person or company needs for carrying on a business," No attempt 
is m^de in any of the texts, to distinguish between money capfital and real 
capital, nor is capital ever treated as both an input and output of the pro- 
duction process. 

The use of the geographical and historical approaches tp describe differ- ^ 
ent types of resources used itx the production of goods in different time 
periods may result in children understanding the yeiiatility of resources, 
i.e,, that resources may be combined in varying proportions to produce a 
given good. However; the choice niaking or dedsion-making possibilities 
associated with this characteristic^ of resources are not readily apparent, and 
further development is needed, . . 

The other major cbaractferistic of Jipsources, finiteness, is discussed in two 
of the texts, but it is unlikely thart^ie particular treatment will result in the 
type -of economic understanding desired. The authors focus op those re- 
sources which are nqt "regMceable" and argue that t&ese resources should 
be conserved for use in^JSe future. Or they focus on "replaccqj^le" resources 
(trees) and argue that such resources when used shouId*l)e replaced. Their 
treatment would be strengthened if they would provide someSsxainples of , . 
resources which have alternative uses and which afire in limited supply 
(plot of land,j£acher labor services, etc) arid then discuss the need for 
choice making and analyze the costs and benefits of these choices. 

Consumption and Wants Satisfa^ction^ The treatment of economic content 
in the textbooks should enable primary gr^e children to distinguish be- 
tween the act of consumption and the resiilts, the satisfaction of a Want, 
Simple examples illustrating how a given want (hunger) can be satisfied^ 
with different goods (apples, peaches, bread, etc) would help children j 
understand this distinction, - , - <? / 

The authors' trea^ent o^Jtixe concepts of constmiption and want satis- 
faction is generally ^unsatisfactory; students are often confronted >vith con- 
/ fusing or incorrect statements suCli as "Man works to earn a living to secure 
needs or Wants" and 'Wadts are things you would Hke to have," Authors 
could strengthen their treatment of tjjaese concepts if they would concen-^ 
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trate on the following related understandings: (1) that people^ have many 
wants, (2) that a given want can be satisfied with a vanetyjof goods, (3) 
that not all wants can be satisfied, (4) that. choices must be ihade, and (5) 
that every choice involves both benefits and costs. 

Again, as is the case for several of the, Jexts- examined in the first report, 
the authors of the fexts covered in this report generally focus much of their 
effort on enabling primary grad^ students to distinguish between *'rieeds 
and wants," presmnably with the purpose in mind of convincing children 
that needs must be or should be fulfilled before any wantsr-are satisfied. 
Again, we Want to emphasize the position set forth in the first report on 
the treatment of wants in the new social studies texts: 

Although there may be reasons for distinguishing among wants ac- 
cording to some list 'o( priorities or degr^s of urgetlcy, it' is not clear 
. why the au^Jiors of the texts spent so much time discussing the differ- 
ences between needs and wants. Whether one is satisfying "needs" or 
"wants," the fundamental economic pfoblem remains that of scarcity 
and choice making. If the essence o^ economics is choice making,* there ^ 
is no such distinction between the "economics of survival" and the "eco- 
nomics of choice." In any ca^ the dividing line between needs and ^ 
wants is simply not clear when applied to society. Individuals can, or^ 
course, decide for themselves what their "needs" and "wants" are and . 
make choices accordingly. It would seem to be siifficient to emphasize 
that choices involve costs as weH as benefits, anc^thp concept of oppor- 
ttnity cost could be developed to illustrate these poii^s.^ 

♦ 

Common Characteristics of the Economic Process f 

As is the case for texts examined in the first report, each of the texts in 
the present report includes the coilcepts qf, specialization, exchange, ifloney, 
and interdependence. Agaip, th"! author s tredtmi^nt of these concepts gener- 
ally is unsatisfactory. Too often, particular concepts are treated in an iso- 
lated manner rather than presented as p^ o£ an economic structure; rela- 
tionships among the four concepts /^efterally afe not developed, nor are 
linkages established between these concepts and the concepts of scarcity 
and productivity/Oenerally, the concepts are not defined and simple, and 
important dimensions of these concepts are not developed. 

Specialisation and Interdependence. SpeoiaMzation and division of labor 
are important features off moderp economic systems. Their importance Is 
due to the increased productivity which is associated with increased s^e- 



4 Ibid., p, 36. 
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cializatjon. Students should be introduced to the idea that specialization, 
results in increased output of goods and services, enabling members of so- 
ciety to increase their consumption of goods* and services and satisfy more 
of their ^nts.,At the primary grade level, authors could develop under- 
s'tandings linking tp^ther specialization, worker productivity, real income, 
and consumption. ^ - . 

Equally important, specific examples or illustrations should be developed 

/ which would help childi en to understand how, the production of most goods 
apd services can b^ubdivided into a number of specific tasks, resulting 
in savings in materials, tools, and 'workers' time. Again, the idea should be 
stressed that division of labor and specialization result in a greater Output 
of goods and services from existing resources. H 
The textbooks examined in this report generally Ihik together the con- 

•cepts of specialization and interdependence. They note that workers who 

*ain5 spei»?flists depend on one another to provide most of the goods and 
senat5es they consume. They also note the interdependence of workers in- 
volved in a common production process. Usually, authofs stress the ne^d 
for worker§ to cooperate and avoid conflict. 

Their present^tionU>f interdependence could be*" strei'igthened by stress- 
ing Jthe importance oKincome to wojjcers in carr)dng out their respective 
functions and de-emphasizing the idea that individuals work primarily for 
the purpose of helping others. It would ^eem that there are many realistic 
examples which could be provided to children to help them understand the 
significance of econojnic interdependence in a society based upon the spe- 
cialization principle. Children could be introduced to the meaning of in- 
terdependence by examining some of the effects of a major transportation 
strike or of adyerse welather conditions on the production of an important 

^ ca:op, etc. ^ • . . 

Two of the series simply note the division of t§sj^ among household 
members and/o^r community workers. They note that- workers speciahze 
because there are ^different kinds of jobs to be done,, and they generally 
focus on th4 idea that children should assist in household work, since^ is 
part of their responsibility. The same authors also introduce children to the 
different Idnds of conimunity specialists, stressing the idea that the work of 
these specialists ensures a safe and ^aLthy community. 

One can find isolated statements referring to the relationship between 
specialization or flivision of labor and, productivity in three of' the series, 
but there is ho significant development. One author notes "that division of 
labor ia used because it is more efficient," "but the meaning of the term "ef- 
ficient", is not explained. AnotHer author notes that specialization results in 
increased output, but does not offer any explanation of why this is the 
case. One author notes tliat when workers specialize, they become more 
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expert and more productive, but there "is no development of the concept of 
di\^sion- of labor or of the relationskip between specialization, productivity, 
and real income. ^ • ' ' 

Money. Since money is a'commonly used term in each of the textbooks 
examined, author^ should provide their ^readers with, a definition of tbi/* 
teiTn^ ( anything generally acceptably in exjihange for goods apd servipes ) ; 
they should introduce them to three of the major functions of money (med- 
ium of exchange, measure of. value, and store of value) and to the major 
t\'pes of money in the United States (toins^ P^per money, and demand- de- 
posits). . 

In four of the series, money is not defined in either the student's text or 
in the teacher's guide. One text does include the teim in the student's glos- 
sary- but money is not defined; instead the glossary provides a description 
of one of the functions of money. Evidently, authors do not themselves have 
a clear conception of the term money since the^ generally fail to distinguish 
between the terms "money" and "income." There is constant use of the term 
"money** in situations where "income" is by far the- more appropriate term. 
Again,- we want .to stress to authors .that 

through the misuse of these terms, children may be led to believe that, 
scarcity, at the family level, results from a lack of mon^y rather than 
from- a lack of income, with this insufficiency in income, of course, re- 
lated to Kmited resources available for sale or use by families . gen- » 
erally.5 

Each^, of the series presents situations describing families meeting their 
"needs and wants'* under different forms of exchange, barter, and money. 
The authors typically do not use .thesg situations to compare and contrast 
the two forms of exchange. Such situations provide an excellent opportun- 
ity to illustrate the advantages of money exchange over barter in an econo- 
my with a high degree of specialization and innumerable transactions. Pre- 
sumably, authors would th^n examine the functions performed by money as 
well as some of the important attributes of money. , 

Two authors do not deal explicitly with any of the functions of money. 
Each of the reipaining three autliors introduces teachers to one^ function of 
money, the medium of. exchange, and one of the authors deals indirectly 
with two additional functions of money in questions contained in the 
teacher's guide. However, they are open-ended questions, and it is difficult 
to predict what the outcome will be if the teacher handling the exercise is 
unfamiliar with these functions. 



5 Ibid., 3;^. 
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Authors of three of* the series urge the teacher to provide students with 
examples of Afferent objects used In the past as> money. They also recom- 
mend that students examine * money" used in other countries. Interestingly, 
the authors do not place stress on die types of money in the United States, 
and there is no development of checkbook or demand deposit money in 
any of the texts. ^ * 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADE TEXTBOOKS 

The treatment of economic content at grade levels five and six is dis- 
cussed in this part of th^ report. Some of the concepts contained in Chart I 
I continue to be handled in grades five or six^ and the treatment of these 
concepts is discussed in the next three sections. Some of the ^^ditional con- 
cepts«.or topics covered at grades five ajid^ix. are summarized in Chart lb. 

T}ie Basie Economic Frohlem— Scarcity 

Resources. At some point all of the textbook series at grade levels five 
and six deal with the concept of resources. In one case, resources are iden- 
tified at the oiltset as natural resources rather than natural resources, labor, 
capital, and management. Instead of discussing natural resources las an in- 
put in the production proems, .there is a discussion ' of such things as the 
importance of rainfaH^^tiie origin of water, and how we use water, ^re- 
sources. These paragraphs are followed by a discussion of the pollution of 
Water and the necessity of cons^fving resources. Continuing'^pn, the same 
text discusses rjesources more broadly as natural resources, labor, manage^ 
ment, and capital, but land and resources are included under tl/e concept 
of capital as weJJ.6 In some of the textbook series money is inaccurately 
'described as capifal. \-L. 

In general, the textbooks do not view resou^es as parts of an economic 
structure, such as shown in Chart la. Moreover^esources are not defined 
or classified well, nor are their characteristics of versatility and finiteness 
emphasized. ' 

Scarcity and Choice Making. None of*the textbook series deals explicitly 
with the question of scarcity, particularly scarcity from the standpoint of 
the economic system as a whole, and the fact that scarcity require^ society 
to deal with the questions of resource allocation (what to produce) and 
income distribution (for whom to produce). Yet, as we have stated above, 
an appreciation of this notion is central to the study of economics. One text 
does state hat man s wants are greater than the riesources avdijlable to sat- 



6 Recently some economists have abandoned the,^ traditional classification of resources 
in favor of a generalized capital concept. This degree of sophistication is probably not 
appropriate at the learning levels covered by the textbooks examined here.7n any case, 
it is apparent that the authors of the textbooks are not familiar with this approach, or, 
if they are familiar with it, they do not explain it. * 
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isfy them and tfiat society has tried to increase the producti(^Jpf goods and 
services to satisfy more wants. Scarcity is said to be the To^n idea in eco- 
nomics, but the content that is* contained in the teacher's piaterial and the ' 
material for the students is not related to the concept of scarcity in any ob- 
vious way. 3 

Although theiMiie^t of opportunity cost is relevant in discussing scar- 
city and choice making, this concept is abnost totally ignored by the text- 
book series. 

Common Characteristics of the Economic Process 

As we have n()ted, some conpion characteristics of modem economies are 
specialization, exchange, use of mc^ey, and interdependence. Only one of 
the, textbook series deals at length with this tbpic at grade levels five and 
six. in this case, the treatment, in terms of content, is fairly sati'sfactory, but 
generally the characteristics are not discussed .in terms of scarcity or of how 
tiiey function to narrow the wants-resource gap. 

Economic Growth and Living Standards 
Ml of the textbook series examined in this report include material that is 

ft 
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delated to the general subject of economic growth and change or to a coun- 
try's ^particular stage of economic development or "standard of living." In 
some cases, the material is descriptive and could just as well be cl ^g ^ed 
as economic history rather- than economic growtlror change."^ There is 'also 
some overlap between this section and the section below titled '"Economic 
Systen^s." ^ j ^ 

Tfie textbooks discuss, this general subject in terms of in%sti4alized econ- 
omies (suchras those of the U.S., CJreat Britain, or Japan) or of underde- 
veloped economies (such a^ those in South America). Jn the textbooks;that 
deal with industrialized economies, the following subtopics are exiRiples of 
the contei[it that is included fox study: the industrial^rjBVC>lution; inv^tions 
and discoveries; ch^ges in technology; the introduction of* new products; 
the development of particular industries, such as transportation, communi- 
cations, and mimng; working conditions in the factories; and the transition 
from an agricultural environment to an urban environment. 

Those textbook series that include a disolssion of underdeveloped econo- 
mies usually stress that such countries are poor by some standard, and there 
is -an attempt to explain why this is so. There is also spme reference to gov- 
ernmental participation ih efforts tp raise living standards, although the 
textbooks are not vqfy specific about this matter. 

In general, the textbook series that deal with the general topic do not de- 
velop economic concepts well nor do they attempt much economic analysis. 
WheBe^ there is an attempt io explain economic phenomena, the analysis is ' 
weak, superficial, misleading, or inaccurate. JMoreover, the generalizations 
are almost never satisfactory because they are too brief. For example^ on^ 
cause of poverty in Latin America is saui to be diat there are tpo many 
latge land owners or that the economy is unbalanced (one crop). Even if 
these factors have something to do with economic problems in South Ainer- 
ica, there is no substantial explanation of why this would be the case. 

As another example, one series has a section on Japan titled "Reasons 
for Growth," and among other things it is stated: ' 

In tjie 195ff s, the cost of labor in Japan was very low. Many people 
were unemployed. Do people without jobs demand a lot of money f or 
their work? How do you think Japanese businesses profited from un- 
employment? 

This paragraph was preceded by the statement, "Japan had some special 
advantages that explain [its] economic achievements." The paragraph is not 
followed by an explanation, and from our point of view tiie paragraph is 



7 This is not to say that economic history is or onght to be only descriptive in nature, 
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nonsense. Among other Pipings, one is left with the impression that unem- 
' V ployment stimulates growth, ^ 

Where there is no attempt ^t. analysis, the material is largely descriptive 
(e.g., there may*be an explanation of what a cotton gin jioes), and often 
the discussion is in terms of cultural and social change, or the benefits 
from,* and the problems associated with, change.^ 

The topic of growth and living standards is much too complex to be 
Jreated in a few paragraphs, as most authors do. If the topic is to be in- 
cluded in the social science prograAni, and if it is to be analytical and fairly 
simple, it would seem better to focus on a few fundamental* concepts ^nd 
their relationships. To illustrate, refer to Chart II, which reproduces part of 
Chart L With the use of' Cl^rtJLI, the following generalizations could be 
made. The real incpme of any society, today or in the past, is output on a 
per capita basis, and this output is qn^ measure of ^ the well-being of mem- 
'berspf that society. The state of -technology and the quantity and quality 

. of resources available to ati economy ptece a l^it on the amount of output 
^ that is available for consumption. Some natjras have more and better re^^ 
sources than others— more capital, a better educated labor force, more pro 
ductive land, etc.— and therefore these countries can produce more. To in 
crease output it is necessary to reduce current consumption (save more) so 

* that more resources can be released to produce more capital goods or tqrbe 
e^nployed in other ways that increase productivity. In other words, the op- 
portunity cost of higher output in the future is a reduction in current con- 
simnption. Savings explains many of the historical increases in output in the 
industrialized economies, and poor countries find it difficult to increase skv- 
ings because per capita consumption is so low. Of course, some of these 
concepts would have to be defined, and all of these generalizations would 
require elaboration. 

Economic Systems 

Four of the textbook series discuss economic systems in varying degrees, 
but with the focus on the so-called free enterprise system. For exanlple; in 
one series it is stated that in some countries the economic syste^m iS con- 
trolled py the government and in other fcountries it ^ controlled by the peo- 
ple, altfiough it is not clear v^hat that distinction means. The authors gd on 
to ^ay elsewhere that there ai;e two lands of economic systems. One System 
is characterized as private ownership of property, while in the other system 
government is said to own and operate the means of producing goods and 



8Wc do not mean to imply that material of this sort is not worthwhile. 'Our point is 
that the material does not contain economic content as we, and presumably other eco- 
nomists, view it. 
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services. Not much more is^said abfout comparative economic systems. How- 
ever, there is more^scussion of Ae so-called firee fenterpirise system, which 
is ^said todiave partiQulai- goals/ It' is dear, -however, how those goals 
are unique^tQ a markjBt econoi/y. The plaint is also made briefly that in the 
free enterprise economies, government Viegulates business aijd labor, e.gr, 
there are laws that regulate wages and working conditions. 
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Another text describes the free enterprise system as one in which the 
people are free to start a business, and in another text there is a discussion 
about the model of Adam Smith. In the latter text, thie stress is on an eco- 
nomic system which is guided by self-intqrest and held in check by compe- 
tition. In one of the textbook leries the So<^et economy is described as a 
planned economy, but with no detailed discussion of the characteristics of 
a planned economy. ' . ♦ 

In all of the series there is a discussion of different economic systems, 
but by and large not as systems per se; that is, there may be a description 
of the transportation system and the location of mineral deposits in some 
country rather than an analysis of the mechanisms by which systems oper- 
ate to solve the problems of resource allocation and income distribution. 

The Role of Prices^ The function of prices in a market eco^my is that of 
guiding resources to the production of goods and rationing outputs among 
the po{)ulatioiuNoneT^|^e textbooks discusses the rationing role of prices, 
although one textbook mentions that "J^tioning" qocurred dtiring World 
War II. In tli^t textbook there w^s no discussion ^^t why government 
rationing was instituted or 4liat govemmfe^ rationing is an alternative to 
rationing by the price system.** 

In two of the textbooks therb is the notion that prices serve to allocate 
resources to the production of goqds, but the relationship between scarcity, 
resource aUocptiqn, and prices is not explicit. For example, one text states 
that "Those companies that produce the best pro/duets or services for the 
least amount of money, and make a profit, sx^i^fe." Or, "Much o^ the pro- 
duction i? due to profits that the free enterprise system allows individuals 
or corporations." The role of the consumer in this process is not nxf^tioned, 
nbr is the role of the household as a supplier of resources. 

V 

% 

Miscellaneous Topics ^ • 

The remaining topics discussed by some of . the textbook series include 
poverty, unemployment, problems in certain sectors of the economy, and 
ecology or pollution. For thie most part, the treatment is descriptive and" 
brief, andjwhere there is an analysis of cause and effect, it is generally in- 
accurate or incomplete. 

e« For example, one text States that American cities have housing pifbblems, 
thaiij-a housing shortage f^lces^ rents up, that jjoor people cannot afford de- 
cent housing, and that Congress created the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. It is not clear what kind of image these generaliza- 
tions are supposed to leave with students. 

> As another example, in another text, it is said that government policy 
toward agriculture was to induce "farmers to produce only as much as they 
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could sell Then it was hoped, prices would stay up." In the same teiCt, the 
^American people were pictured as being on a spending spree in the lOaCs, 
and by 1929 so many goods were produced that consumers could not af- 
ford to buy them. Hence, the Pepression. Neither of tiiese generalizations 
(and others could be cited) is consistent with ecoAomic theory. 

The treatment of other economic problems is siinilar in approach to the 
ones above. Pollution is menti(ft.ed as a problem, but not In terms of costs 
and benefits. Poverty is mentiotifd as a problem, bjut generally there is lit- 
tle attention given td the cause of poverty, the cha^^cTeristics of people who / 
live in poverty, or the role^ of transfer payments in^ther programs in allevi- 
ating poverty. :Again, the treatment of these otheT problems is descriptive, 
I brief, and unstructured. ) ^ 
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TEACHING STRATEGI^p^ 

The teaching strategies dssociated with the economic content-in the text- 
book series' are the focus of this section of the report. The analysis did not 
include a complete examination of all the te^icher s editions in each series. 
Rather, approximately eight units (heavy in economic content) were se- 
lected from each of the series. Generally, at least two units were drawn 
from three separate grade levels ( usually the second, fourth/ and sixth 
Sgrades). 

To structure the analysis, three basic areas were initially tselected: (1) 
Objectives, (2) ^Suggested Activities, and (3) Evaluation Methods. Each of 
these areas was subdivided into key components (see Chart III). This 
framework provided the necessary direction for the following analysis of 
the textbook series. \ V • 

^ CHART III 

* Areas of Analysis 

— ^ ' \ — 

Afealrr-Oh]ect\x>es . ' " / 

1.1 Key concepts are ^identified and associated with an ap- - 
propriafe social science. 

1.2 The teacher is provided with a general introduction* or 
primer for each key concept. 

1.3 The teacher is given a list of supporting concepts needed for 
^. mastering a key generalization. 

1.4 The general' objectives for each unjt--are translated ^to 
specific behavioral objectives. ' 

1.5 (Jbjectives are provided for the affective realm as well as » 
^ • the cognitive realm. 

Area ^—Suggested Activities and Techniques 

2.1 Suggestions and activities are provided for developing im- 
portant concepts and generalizations. 
2.? Suggestions and activities are provided for devolving de-^ 

' cision making sldlls. , 
2.3 A variety of activities are provided for meeting individual 
needs. , ' ^ * 

Area 3--Evaluation Methods ^ 
3.1 A variety of intoiiments and techniques are suggested for 
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evaluating inderstanding of key concepts and mastery of 

, ^ ' speciific skills. / ^ 

3.2 Methods of systematic record keeping are suggested for re- 
cording student pn)gresyin each of the key areas. 



Ar^a l—Objeetives « - » 

, 1.1 Generalizations are identified and associated with an, appropriate 
social science, A broad overview of a given set of learnings helps ' 
conceptualization. The organization of skills and Jeamings into for- 
mal social science areas may be unnatural to life, but it facilitates 
conceptualization and commimication for both the teacher and the 
student. Most ofi the series acknowledge a Jconscious attempt to in- 
troduce elementary students to many social scienc^. These are 
usually identified in the teacher's editions; however, little is done to- 
help teachers conceptualize the broa^ framework of the science as 
handled in the text. The majority of tiie texts did not key important 
concepts to a specific social sdenpe or conceptual framework. The 
provision of a concQgtual framework would be a tremenddus help 
since most teachers have limited training in such areas aS econom- ^ 
ics, anthropolo^, sociology, etc. * ' 

1.2 The teacher is provided with a general introduction or primer for 
key concepts.^Besides identifying the social science and perhaps de- 
picting relationships among generalizations, a short introductory 

- paragraph oij^ printer should be provided: It is unrealistic to expect 
elementary teachers (generalists by training) to understand the 
reasons for selecting a given piece of content without providing a 
i[ational^ for includiijg the material. The teacher should be told why 
the content was selected, widch generalizations are to be developed, 
and how these generalizations lead to further learning or fit into the 
conceptual framework. Only one of the textbooks provided this type 
of background information for the teacher. 

1.3 The teacMr is given a list of supporting concepts needed for learn- 
ing a key generalization. Typically t^extbooks provide a listing of 
new vocabulary presented in a lesson; however, supporting concepts 
needed to understand a new generalization were not identified in 
any of the series examined. For diagnostic purposes and remedia- 
tion, teachers should be provided with a list of supporting concepts 
which students need to understand before a new generalization is 
presented. ' " • 
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Generalization: 

Choice MbJttng. Because of ma^:^ unlimited wants and limited 
resources he must make choices. , 
Supporting Concepts: • * 

Man has unlimited wants. 

Man has limited resources. * 
Resources inclU&e labor,^capital, management, an<i natural. 
Key Vocabulary: 
Wants, resources, limited, choice making, capital . . . 

~ " ' r 

1.4 The general objectives for each unit are translated into specific be- 
havioral objectives, 'Today's teachers are asked to specify their ob- 
jectives and to measure student success in reaching these 9bjec- 
tives. This accountability movement has forced^ rejection of gen- 
eral objectives by requiring the high ^egree of sjpecificity found in 
behavioral objectives. Publishers should provide teachers- 'with a 
bank of behavioral objectives for each keylearning. For example, a 
student who understands the concept ot "opportunity cost" could be 
expected to: # 

(1) List arid rank alternatives before making a choice (i.e., be- 
fore deciding to play kickball for "free play," students would 

, insist that other choices be considered); . ' 

(2) List things he can't do if he deddeii on a certain coi^rse; 

(3) Object to voting on a single choice before considering al- 
ternatives; 

(4) Complain about a missed opportunity if asked to do a cer- 
tain task. . 

A student would not be expected to exhibit all of the above behav- 
iors, but they provide the teacher sufficient examples to clarify what 
is desired in terms of student understanding of "opportunity cost." 
Few of the texts utilized behavioiral objectives, and those doing so 
did not provide a rationale for their selection. To illustrate, one text 
contained the objective: ^ 

The learner should identjfy one or more economic regions of 
the United States, and illustrate with a medium of his choice the 
goods and»services produced in each region. 

This is certainly a behavioral objective, but w^iajt is the rationale 
^ . . '23 
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Ijehind its selection? Why should the student illustrateCin a medium 
of bis choice? 'the above item represents a common error in writing 
behavioral objectives. The intent of the objective'^s to show. under- 
standing. In tiiis case the objective, seems to spell out the teaching 
activity more than the desired learning. Further,, as in the above 
case, behavioral objectives included in the examinefd texts rely heav- 
ily on translation and seldom call for skills of application, evaluation, 
synthesis, etc! As Saunders^ has noted, a student doesn t have to, 
make a' guillotine to understand the calises of the Fi:ench Revolu- 
tion. . ^ ^ 

^ A bank of behavioral objectives for each major learning would 
provide^teachers with a usefid tool. ^ 
1.5 Obfectives are provided for the affective realm as well as the (pogm- 
iive rdalm. Goldmafk^^^ makes an excellent*case explaining why'iden-* 
tifying opinions, e^^sing feelings, and clarifying values is an es-. 
sential factor in developing decision-making skills. The intent of in- 
. quiry training (espoused by all the series examined) is to d^^velop \ 
within students the ability tp think, to trust .their thinking, ^nd to 
act on their thinking. Values are as much a p^ of decision iji^king 
as is the understanding of key social science concepts. 
I Only one of the series examined provided spe6ific objectives, deal- ' 
ing with values: ' * ' 



Sample Value Objeptives - 

1. i^ppreciat^'the inventiveness of early people. 

2. Appreciate that the earth sustains our existence. 

3. Recognize our ability to. alter our surroundings. 



This is a step in the right direction, but such nebulous- terms as ap- 
' predate and recognize provide the teacher with little guidance. 
" Writers should include behavioral objectives in the affective realm. • 



Sample Objectives from the Affective Realm^ 
1. Students will list and rank in order of importance to 



ONorris M, Sjlunders, Classroom Questions: What Kinds? (Harper & Row, '1966).* 
lOBemice Goldmark, Social Sttjdies: A Met%od of Inquiry (Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, 1968). ' * ' l 

24 ' , / ■ 
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them tiie possible outcomes of clo^g the city zoo. 

2. Students will take apposition ^'f Qr'*^r "against" outlawing 
huntifag'for sport and list the most important reason for. 
their decision. . . ^ 

3. Students will indicate how family A should spend a $100 
gift by ranking the given alternatives. 



Area 2^Suggested Activities and Techniques ^ * 
Objectives * 

2.1 Suggestion^ ^d activities are needed for develdping important con- 
cepts and generJdizatioi^s. 

2.2 Suggestions and activities are needed for developing decision-mak- 
*ing skiUs. ' 

2.3 A variety of activities is needed to meet individual student needs. 

2.1 Suggestions and activities are needed for developing important con- 
cepts and generalizations. None of ^:he examined texts provided strat- 
- * egies for developing key concepts or specific skills. Teacljers need 
to xjonsdously employ different strategies to get at different goals. 
'Old-fashioned drill has- its place, classroom^^cussion has its place, 
* and inquiry training has its place. ^ 

The texts sh^B^uld provide suggestions for direct concept develoj^ 
ment, drill, and mastery testing. For example, if an autior decides^ 
to include;, the concept Vork," the author should provide the teacher 
witfi (1) ^ecific examples of "wojfk," (2) specific examples of "non- 
* work," (3) criteria used^ to ' distinguish "work" from "non-work" 
cases, (4).oppQrtunities for discriminating "work" from "non-work" 
cases, and (5) a means for determining which students have mas- 
tered the concept. The efficiency of such a strategy would be wel- 
^ comed by teachers concerned Mdth learning and accountability. 

Another senous omission was noted in that f eW texts made pro- 
visions for reaching closure on important generalizations. That is, 
teachers >yere'not encouraged to. draw subconcepts together to fqrm 
a generalization. If induqfive learning is to be use^ provision has to 
• be .made for the ''moment of truth," the drav^dng together of ideas 
to form a>j2onclusion. Constructing charts, graphs, and maps, and 
drawing pictures should lead somewhere. A graph on "Imports of 
Mexico" should not result merely in a display for "Back to School 
Night"; the graph should be used to analyze a generalization being 
developed. The ex^ined texts seem to support the misconception 
that sHident-made skits, bulletin, ioards, and interest centers ara 
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ends in themselves. The Socratic technique of using a series of 
questions to reach an understanding (closure) is seldom developed. 

~ , Another common problem is that there is inadequate exposure to 
concrete experiences before trying to develop abstract ideas, ^he 
texts are quick to identify high-level questions (inferring, predict- 
ing, evaluating, etc. ) ; however, in only a few cases was there' evi- 
dence to suggest a systematic attempt to build a concrete base be- 
fore moving/the students to higher levels of thinking. Traditionally, 
texts have been criticized for the predominance »f simple "recaJI 
questions. The solution does not lie in interjecting predictive, eval- 
uative, and other high-lev^l questions v^dlly-nilly. An effective strat- 
egy would initially have a sufficient base of low-level recognition 
and rfecall questions ask^d-to provide needed diagnostic information 
for the teacher and a focus for the students before introducing high- * 

♦ level thought questions. 

The examined series were woefully, lacking in suggesting strate- 
gies for developing key concepts. In particular, 

(1) Direct deductive strategies were not suggested; 

(2) A complete sequence of questions leading from introduction 
to closure was,seldom suggested; 

j[3) The proven strategy of going from the known to the un- 
known was seldom used to develop high-level thought pro- 
cesses. 

Suggestions and activities are needed for developing decision-mak- 
ing skilk. All of the sesies examined stfessed the use of the inquiry 
method to help students develop ' rational, independent, jiecision- 
maldngsldlls. Effective inquiry teaching requires that ^ teacher: 

(1) Provide, a focus and needed information sources (hopefully 
in the form of raw data) ; 

(2) Help the students identify a problem (i.e., to recognize a 
discrepant event which does nojt fit their present conceptual 

• understanding, to realize when conclusions are being drawn* 
without sufficient information or when untested hypotheses 
are being accepted); v 

(3) Place the students in the active role of structuring their own 
investigation, gathering their own data, and testing their own 
hypotheses; - 

(4) Cap an inquiry with an analysis of procedures followed, in- 
fohiiation gained, and future avenues to pursue. 

With^regard to the first point, most of the examined texts included ^ ' 
raw da^ in one form or another; compared to the traditional en- 
cyclopedic approach, this inclusion of original documents, pictures, * 
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and maps encourages the inquiry approach and development of 
decision-making skills. 

The functionaLuse of the texts would be improved if more data 
were included and less emphasis were placed on cosmetic appeal. In 
one text,, two-thirds of a page was used to show a crate of strawber- 
ries ^in a wholesale rharket— a pretty picture, but the inclusion of 
three or four pictures of a coipparative nature would offer more 
alternatives. In another case, a. sixth grade text presents one picture 
and asks, ''What can you infer about the land and people of India 
from this picture?" More data would certainly let, tiie- teacher and 
students get more mileage out of si;ch an analysis. It was promis- 
ing that texts are beginning 'to include addresses of possible data 
sources (i.e^ National Dairy Council, Continental Baking Com- 
pany, etc.). , . ^ 

Again, on the positive side, texts have taken steps to remedy the 
age-ofd problem of providing examples which are hot in the stu- 
dent's experience realm. Nevertheless, traces of the problem still 
exist. For.example, a second grade text uses paw paw, truiPfles, okra, 
and sweetbread to develop tire concept of versatility in satisfying 
needs. The concept wouH certainly Be analyzed moi;e effectively if 
the item's used were familiar to the students. Conceptual dfevelop- 
ment and inquiry skills can best be accomplished by working wdth 
familiar rather than unknown and exotic items. (Note: This point 
deals with concept and skill development. There is still a need to ex- 
pand student horizons. ) .~ 

The previously mentioned problem of preisentihg activities for ac- 
tivities' sake was also found in this area. For example, in a second 
grade text, a dramatic .play was suggested to develop the concept of 
a wholesale niarket. Helpful directions were iiicluded: use tape for 
highways, borrow the train from the kindergarten, use empty cartons 
for stalls, etc. The emphasis was on developing the play; sugg^- 
tions for using the. play were not given (i.e., using dramatic play 
to investigate the dependence of the wholesale market on trans- 
portation or to analyze the dependence of retailers on the whole- 
sale market). The purpose of dramatic play in the elementary grades 
is not found in the finished product; the dramatic play should be 
tised as a tool to investigate interaction and the effect of different 
variations. ^ ' 

Also, to encourage the use of inquiry skills, teacners should use 
open-ended/divergent questions and encourage student-to-student 
interaction. The texts }iaye made considerable progress in this area. 
Fewer questions were suggested which elicit one-word, responses; 

' , \ 
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' fewer questions elicited predictable student responses; and more 
questions were provided thaf could be redirected to other students. 

The most significant omission was the'libsence of structured in- 
quiry episodes. Lessons should be included which (1) present a 
problem; (2) provide data td soly6 the proWem; (3) suggest meth- 
ods of leading students to develop hypotheses,Wather data, and 
test their hypotheses; and (4) suggest techniques >or analyzing the 
procedures followed for strengths and weaknesses. Good examples 
have been provided ty Goldmark^^ and Ryan.^? • 
.>2.3 A variety of activities are needed to meet individual student needs. 
In selecting a text, an e^erienced teacher exanynes the vocabulary to 
determine if slower students will be able to cope with the material. 
Only one of the examined series achieved satisfactory vocabulary . 
control, and few activities were provided ior the remedial reader. 

One text placed an emphasis on developing reading skills. For ex-, 
ample, lessons on alphabetizing and on the soft and hard "g" sound 
were provided. This^ tokenism is not only misplaced but lacks the 
needed essentials of good instruction (diagnosis, selective treatment, 
^ and reinforcement). It wks appalling to ^nd this same series pro- 
. viding precious space to such busywork activities |is finding sm^U 
words in a big word (i.e., What small words can you find in United- 
States? Answer— it, Ted, at,- ate, etc. ) . 

The remedial reader certainly presents a problem, and the solu- 
tion is not found in converting social stij^Kis to remedial reading; 
texts must utilize a variety of media for tran^erjing" information. 

It was promising that about half of the examined texts ha^ brok- 
en away from a basic didactic approach a^d have suggested a va- 
riety of activities (sldts, field trips, games, etc.). One series has 
' even provided a generalized descriptiofii of techniques for utilizing 
role playing, brainstorming, map study, analyzing pictures, and 
writing reports. Hopefully, future texts will take this a step further 
^ ^ and indicate •possibilities for different activities as related to spe- 
^ dfic content. In dotng so, caution should be used -to ensure that a 
' rationale exists for including the activities. 

Texts should also be cautioned to include adequate directions and 
descriptions for suggested activities. About one-half of the examined 
texts did a good job of providing directions. The land of proJ?lem 
found all too frequently is illustrated by an exanJple taken from a 
fourth grade text. It was suggested that students "could set up^ a 



nibid. 

1^ Frank L. Ryan, Exemplars for the New Social Studies (Prentice-Hall, 1971). 
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barter day and bring an item they are willing to trade. They might 
set up their own values and how they would try to trade what they 
have for something that they want." It would be helpful if sugges- 
tions were given as to how teachers hsCve successfully organized such 
a barter day with a class of 25 to 30 students. What type of communi- 
x^tion between teacher and parents should precede a lesson of this 
type? Are there techniques for recording and analyzing transactions 
tiat could improve follow-up disc'Ssions? ^ 

Teachers need ideas and suggestions. They need ideas for enrich- 
ment and for remediation. It would be helpful if teacher editions 
provided a variety of activities with descriptions of proven tech- 
niques for carrying out the activities. 
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Area 3— Evaluation 
Objectives 

3.1 A variety^ of instruments anH techniques are needed for evaluating 
understanding of key concepts and mastery of specific skills. 

3.2 Systematic record keeping is needed for recording student progress 
in each of the key areas. 

3.1 A variety of instruments and techniques are needed for evaluating 
understanding of kehj concepts and mastery of specific skills. The 
first step iUj evaluation is the identification of a continuum or pro- 
gression of concepts and skills to be learned. The suggested pro- 
gression provides tie blueprint for evaluation. 

Such a progression does not have to be the only way.<^£ approach- 
ing a subject, but it should grow from a logical base aid-diould be 
, ' consistent with the basic philosophical approach and with' what is 
known about children and learning. ' • 

Along with the progression, the teac|ier's edition should provide 
a variety of techniques and instruments for evaluating student prog- 
ress. If diagnostic and review tests are not provided^ a bank of pps- 
sible items should at least be included to help teachers construct 
'their own tests. It "would be helpful if other techniques were also, 
suggested. For example, (1) an observation schedule could be sug- 
.gested for identifying those students who ^sk questions durir^g an 
inquiry episode; (2) in a unit on money, it could be suggested that 
aides, volunteers, or older students can be used to test students to 
see which ones can make change correctly; or (3) it could -be sug- 
gested that written simulation be used to determine which students 
• ^ can discriminate between relevant and irrelevant sources of data. 

Only one 'of the examined series provided fonjial evaluation in- 

^ ^ '29 
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struments. This is a serious omission. Merely covering or exposing 
students to different concepts and skills is poor teachdiig. If social 
studies is to be taught, then teachers need to (1) identify goals, (2) 
identify students who have not achieved those goals, (3) plan 
strategies for helping" those students achieve the goals, and (4) 
evaluate the effectiveness of their strategies. 

3.2 SystemfOtic record keeping is needed for recording student' progress 
in each of the key areas. None of the examined texts provided a 
systematic record-keeping strategy. Such a system would provide a 
method of keeping track of student progress, which students need 
remediation, and which ones have seemingly mastered a given area. 
This type of information is not only basic to good tgachingvhut also 
provides ready information for reporting to parents and oOjier in- 

, terested parties. ^ ] 

Of the three main areas of this review (objectives, activities, and 
evaluation), evaluation is by far the weakest. In today's age of -ac- 
countability, teachers have to be concerned with measuring student 
progress. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



^^though there is considerable variation in the coverage and treatment of . 
economic contenf among texts examined in this report, the authors do in- 
clude more economic content than the typical social studies textbook series 
published prior to the mid-lQGQs. However, the extent of coverage and the 
quality of treatment of economic content in*the five textbook series do not 
compare favorably with a number of textbook series examined in the first 
report. Selected series in the ffrst report provided broader coverage and 
much more systematic treatment of economic content, with this treatment 
including the development of basic economic concepts which are omitted 
or inadequately devdoped in textbooks covered in this report. 

Teachers guides in a number of series in first report provided 
teachers with a structure or framework indica^ng the developmental pat- 
tern of economic concepts, but this is not the case for the series examined 
in this report Instead, at the beginning of a unit or lesson, some authors 
simply list the several social science disciplines, .indicating that concepts 
from these fields will be covered, without providing infofmation on what 
concepts or what dimensions will be developed. Thus, it is the task of the 
reviewer (or teacher) to determine what, if any, economic concepts are in- 
cluded and how they are related to the activities of the unit or lesson. 

Other authcyTS^entify "economic .concepts" by lesson plan, but the 
"concepts" typically consist of statemeiits describing activities characteris- 
tic of a particular country or region or of a particular time period. The at- 
tempt to treat economic content in a geographical or historical setting ggg- 
eraily results in a presentation which is at best fragmented and disjointed; 
in many instances, a single economic concept may be treated^in isolation. 
The "integrative" appipach, at least as it appears in these texts, does not 
result in the systematic development of economic concepts, either within 
a grade level or among grade levels. Based on the overall performance of 
these tS^s, it is difficult to know whether the results follow from an inher- 
ent defect of the integrative approacli of are due to the lack of structure 
and planning on the part of authors, or both. • 

Because of the lack of structure and the tendency to label concepts as 
Economics although continuing to treat them in a conven^onal manner^au- 
thors often focus on conoepts or dimensions of concepts which economists 
nonnaUy would not handle or would as^gn low priorities ("needs vs. 
wants," goods, services, producers, consumers ).^Even though authors intro- 
duce only a limited number of simple terms or concepts, they do nqt care- 
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fully define economic terms, they ignore important dimensions of concepts, 
and they rarely develop relationships among concepts. Most significantly, 
authors, though dealing on an extended'bagis with the topic families, do 
not introduce pupils to the basic economic obncepts' of scarcity, choice' 
making, and opportumty<vCOSt, although such concepts are central to an un- 
derstanding of the economic dimensions 'of fainily decision making. - " 

As was the case for a number of series examined in the first report, most 
authors or editors oi textbooks examined in this study include more eco- 
nomic content and q^at this content in a mofe systematic manner in grades 
. one and two than in grades three through six. In one series, the reviewers 
simply could not uncover any meaningful development of economic con- 
ten^ in the upper grades. While one would expect authors to reinforce atid 
expand economic understanding developed in earlier grades, this is not 
the c'aj^e. Instead, economic coverage tends to decline from grade two Jp 
grades three and four, and there seem^to be no conscious effort on the part' 
of authors to use economic concepts introduced in earlier grades as build- 
ing blocks for continued development of a conceptual framework -in subse- 
quent grades. \ ^ >^ 

Although sgarcrty and the need for choice marking are what the study oV 
economics is about, this point, in terms of. the wants-resourpe gap, is virtu- 
ally ignored in student materials for the intermediate grades. In other 
words, the topics covered, such as economic growth, are not discussed 
within the framework of scarcity, but instead are' treated in isolation. This 
omissiota appears to us to be ratier serious, particularly at the upper grade 
levels. . ' V , 

Textbooks' have a considerable influence on the learning that takes place 
in today's classrooms. Research shows tha| approximately 80 percent pf all 
curricular decisions are made on the basis^, of a text. The selection of con- 
tent, the activities considered, and the teaching strategies utilized are all 
limited and influenced by what is included in the text'. 

Examination of classirooms across this nation shows a high degree of sim- 
ilarity at any given grade level, so much so that the idea ^ local control 
of schools becomes a myth. Since textbooks are one of the main homogen- 
izing ingredients, publishers carry an awesome responsibility jFor providing 
effective currijculum programs for teachers to implement in the classroom. 
This responsibility may be questioned tKeoretically, but it exists. There- 
fore, if texts are to be effective tools in teaching economics as well as the 
other social sciences, more attention has to be paid to the needs as out- 
lined in this report. - ^ 

The texts were found to be woefully lacking in a number of key areas. 
Publishers would do well in following the recommendations listed below: 
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1. Generalizations to .be learned should be identified and associated 
with an appropriate social science. . „ , 

2. Economic generalizations' should be presented in a separate grid or 
" model which depicts the fundamei^tal ideas and relationfflups to be 

developed within and amofig grades. ' 

3. An economic mode^sjiould be developed for each grade level. This 
model should be accompanied by a brief statement or overview of 
the economic content and instructim&l objectives to be'^achiwed 
by students. 

4. Supporting concepts" and key vocabulary needed for learning a gen- 
eralization should be identified. Careful editing should ensure that 
'there is proper and precise use of concepts including consistency 
between definitions and examples of concepts. Statements relating 
to concepts should be supported v^th appropriate data, ^nd simplq 
but important relationships among concepts should be identified 
and illustrated. ' ^ . 

5. Examples of desired changes in student behavior demonstrating ' 
mastery or understanding of the important learnings should be pro- 
vided. , 

6. Values play an important role in decision making; theref ore^ em- 
^-^asis should be placed on values clarification. Objectives ^should 
' be -provided for the affective realmfas well as the cognitive realm. 

7. Suggestions for direct concept development, drill, and mastery 
testing should be provided^ 

8. The texts should suggest complete questioning sequences lea<j6ng 
from introduction to closure. Further, a base of low-level recall and^ 
identification questions should be suggested before a teacher is 
prcfmpted to ask high-level thought questions (analysis, synthesis, 
evaluation, prediction). 

9. Inquiry activities should be providetfTor developing decision-making 
skills. 

10. A greater variety of activities for meeting individual needs should 
be suggested 

11. Procedures and tools should be provicjed for measuring student 
learning, grouping students for instruction, and reporting student 
progress. ^ 
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APPENDIX A-TEXTBOOK SERIES EXAMINED 
IN EVALUATION STUDY* 

1. Follett Publishing Company— T/i^ World of Marikirid 

This elementary social studies series called The World of Mankind 
' (1-^)^ published by the Follett Publishing Company^ is designed ta 
develop rational, independent decision makers. The content of this 
series i^developed under eight conceptual themes: 

(1) Self-knowledge (psychology), ^ 

( 2 ) Gaining knowl^ge ( cognitive skills ) , 

(3) Location (geography) (ecology), 

(4) Change, cultural (anthropology) (history), ^ 

(5) Change, physical (ecology), 

(6) Iffolitical systems (political science), ^ 

(7) Economic systems (economics), 

' (8) Groups and interaction (sociology). 

An expanding horizons and interdisciplinary approach is used through- 
out most of the series. Behavioral objectives are listed to facilitate stu- 
dent evaluation. The teachers editions provide a v^ety of activities, 
suggest techniques for encouraging student involvemen^^^hd provide a 
variety of raw data (and sources for supplementary data). 

Copyright 1973 

2. Ginn and Company— T/i^ Ginn Social Science Series , x 

The Ginn Social Sconce Series (K-8) is an interdisciplinan? approach 
using a twin-spiral curriculum (emphasizing people in our nation com- 
pared and contrasted to people in other parts of the world). The series 
is people-centered, focusing on real situations with a heavy emphasis 
on urban life. The basal texts have been developed in two-ye£u- se- 
quences to ajid continuity to the series. - 

The teacher is given suggestions for eliciting student feelings and 
opinions and for probing student responses. A variety of activities 
(skits, field trips, surveys, games, etc.) is also suggested for encourag- 
ing student involvement. 

^ Copyright 1972 



* These short sumrriatries highligfit information found in the teacher's editions as pre- 
senteiji^by the publishers of each of the respective series. ^ 
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Harper and Row— Our Family of Man 

The Our Family of Man (1-6) Social Sciences Progtam published by 
Harper and Row is an open-ended series which stresses inquiry skills. 
Students are encouraged to generate hypotheses, investigate alternative 
solutions, and judge the merit of their owa^eories. The series used a 
topics approach and an Information Bank to' encourage teachers to take 
an eclectic approach, selecting those materials and methods that would 
best suit students' needs. \ ' * . 

The series uses fifteen themes developed by the National Council 
of Social Studies as goals for the total program. Examples of these 
fifteen themes are: 

(1) Recognition and understanding of world independence; 

(2) Intelligent utilization of scarce resources^ to attain the widest 
well-being; 

(3) Widening arid deepening the ability to live more richly. 

Both convergent and divergent teaching strategies are used; there is 
an emphasis on high-level questions (i.e., evaluation, prediction, syn- 
thesis, etc.). 

Copyright 1972 

Noble and Noble— Man and His World 

The Noble and Nobte B<isc^Social Studies Series (1-6) is a transi- 
tional approach combining *^ments of both traditional and inquiry- 
oriented materials. The traditional thrust is based on a. chronological 
narrative serving as a cognitive organizer. The inquiry thrust utilizes 
original source materials to encourage students to hypothesiza^, form 
generalizations, draw inferences, and synthesize information. 

A testing program is provided to measure mastery of basic concepts, 
facility in using cognitive skills, and achievement of value and behav- 
ioral objectives. ^ 

Copyright 1974 

William H. Sadlier-Th^ Sadlier Social Science Program " « 

The Sadlier Social Science Program (1-7) is an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach that consists of a series of basic texts and a variety of teaching 
tools and multimedia aids (flash cards, posters, murals, filmstrips, etc.). 
The approach centers on concepts drawn from history, geography, eco- 
nomics, political science, arit^iropology, vand sociology. Four central 
themes are developed in the program: 

(1) Social self-awareness: the pupil's social awareness of himself as 
an individual yet as a member of many groups at various levels 
of complexity; 
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(2) The American value system: the pupil's understanding of what 
it means to be an American and appreciation of the uniqueness 
of his nation; *^ " 

(3) Contrasting value systems: the pupil's understanding of values 
and cultures much like, yet much different from, his own; 

(4) Social science skills: providing the pupil with the necessary 
tools, botl\ intellectual""and motor, that he will need to grasp 
what he is leaming and to expand and use his knowledge. 

The series is open-ended in that teachers are encouraged to select 
and adapt those parts of the program which best fit the needs of their 
individual students. 

dopyright 197! 
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